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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Speech of the Right Hon, Edw. G. Stanley, Secretary fur Ireland, &c. 

Delivered at the Town Hall, Windsor. 8vo. pp. 8. Oxley. 
Tue above Speech is of some importance at the present moment, 
as it conveys the sentiments of a talented member of the Govern- 
ment on several subjects in which the public take a lively interest. 
The all-engrossing subject of Parliamentary Reform is naturally its 
prominent feature ; but it also touches on the recent proceedings in 
Poland and Italy, in a tone perfectly accordant with the feelings 
of the country at large, and characteristic, it may be presumed, of 
the feelings of the Administration, Contrasting the actual position 
of England, availing herself of a season of peace to turn her attention 
to the abuses and defects of her institutions, Mr Stanley calls on his 
auditors to “ observe the struggle which is now going on in Poland, 
and the blow which that glorious people are striking at the inhuman 
despotism of Russia, which it threatens to shake to its centre ;—to 
turn their eyes towards Italy, and observe the troubles in the south, 
which so much disturb the councils of Vienna.” Proceeding to 
the question of Reform, he vindicates Ministers from the charge 
which the opponents of the bill have brought against them,—that 
of arbitrarily requiring that it shall be accepted as perfect, without 
allowing due consideration of its details :— 

‘ Allusions have been made, both in and out of Parliament, to the 
alleged pertinacity of Ministers in adhering to “ the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill ;” as if this implied such a doggedness 
as might prevent them from availing themselves of any useful sug- 

tions that might be thrown out for consideration. Ministers 

isclaimed any such motives. But for the principle, they would 
not abate one inch. They will have the whole principle of the Bill, 
and nothing but the principle of the Bill ; and the principle of it is, 
that there shall be no nomination borough,—no, not one; that no 
corporations, in great towns, shall monopolize to themselves the 
nomination of Members of Parliament, to the exclusion of the 
inhabitants of the town. No non-resident voters,—persons who 
have no connexion with the place, shall exercise the suffrage, to the 
exclusion of persons who have an immediate interest in it.’ 

The Hon. Gentleman takes occasion to expose the hypocrisy of 
those pretended Reformers who profess a willingness to punish the 
delinquencies of such corrupt boroughs as may have been so un- 
fortunate as to be found out, while they are willing to afford their 
sanction to persons whom they are morally certain differ only from 
the discovered offenders in the more skilful concealment of their 
guilt. The purchaser of a seat by wholesale sitting in judgment on 
the purchasers and sellers by retail, is judiciously brought in to give 
effect to the picture. 





‘ I have seen five or six cases of this description during my short 
Parliamentary career, and I hope I may never be doomed to see 
another ; for, independent of the enormous expense to the country, 
these exhibitions are, to my mind, most absurd and disgusting; for, 
be it observed, these scrupulous personages not only require the 
best and strongest proof, but evidence with all the clearness and 
technicality of law, concerning transactions, of the existence of 
which everybody is morally certain; which, in fact, is matter of 
public notoriety. But when it is obtained, what does the proof 
amount to, after all? Why, to this—that a poor labourer has been 
prevailed upon to receive five guineas for his vote. (Loud cries of 
“Hear!”) Then it is that the virtuous indignation of these gentle- 
men is excited (a laugh)—then they lift up their hands and eyes in 
utter amazement, astounded at the delinquency that has been 
brought to light (loud laughter) ; and vehemently insist—do these 
virtuous gentlemen—that the poor man shall be brought to the bar 
of the House, to be reprimanded for his profligate conduct, and to 
be told, that for his crimes the vei is to be disfranchised ! 
(Loud cheers). But when a case came before the public—and the 
public were in the habit of hearing of such things every day—of 
Lord A, selling a seat to Lord B. for two thousand pounds,—then 
there is no indignation, no astonishment at the magnitude of the 
crime—no denouncement of the profligacy of the criminal—no 
threat of punishment or disfranchisement. (Loud cheering). Oh, 
no! quite the contrary; this very man is permitted, not only to 
take his seat in the House unquestioned, ably the side of the real 











representatives of the people, but is allowed even to sit on the com- 
mittee to try the very case of pa mary / to which he is himself an 
accomplice, and very possibly to express his pious horror at conduct 
in which he may have himself so largely participated. (Cheers, and 
laughter.) —“ Now this is a case which must not—which shall not 
be!” (Enthusiastic cheering). These, it would be seen, are the 
excrescences, and not the spirit of the Constitution, sapping instead 
of cementing the rights and liberties of Englishmen. This is a 
system, which it is evident cannot last; and it will be the endeavour 
of Ministers to build up their new Constitution—call it revolution— 
call it what you please—in such a manner as to establish all that is 
good in the old Constitution on a more firm and permanent foun- 
dation. (Loud cheers).’ 

The measure is now in the hands of the people, who have, in no 
equivocal manner, shewn their sense of its importance. Every- 
where are the advocates of abuse and of the strong-holds of corrup- 
tion meeting with discomfiture ; everywhere is the cause of improve- 
ment finding fresh advocates and making new converts, and speedily 
will the issue be tried—speedily will the combatants for and against 
the interests of the people encounter in the proper arena; and 
momentous as will be the consequences of victory, on whichever 
side it may be determined, the country is looking on with the tran- 
quillity of well-founded hope, and the certainty arising from con- 
viction, that the ultimate result is in her own power. 


The Works of Lord Byron. In 6 vols. Vols. V and VI, 18mo. 

pp. 460 and 476. Murray. 
Tue publication of these two volumes completes, with the excep- 
tion of ‘ Don Juan,’ the small edition of his Lordship’s works. 
They comprise The Hours of Idleness, English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, Hints from Horace, The Curse of Minerva, The Waltz, 
The Age of Bronze, The Vision of Judgment, Morgante Maggiore, 
Werner, The Deformed Transformed, Heaven and Earth, The 
Island, and a variety of smaller Poems not before collected, 
including those contained in Mr Moore's two volumes of Memoirs. 
They contain, besides, two neat engravings by Finden, from drawings 
by Richter. 

The works themselves are too well known to require criticism ; 
and nothing more is necessary than the announcement of their 
publication, and to bestow just commendation on the manner in 
which they are got up, and their extraordinary cheapness. 


F. F, 








EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


History of England ; Family Library, No. XXI. Murray. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE DAYS OF POPE GREGORY. 
ue Gregory had become mr — oe welfare of the 
Anglo-Saxons, in consequence of an i t whi ed to him 
at an early period of his life. It chanced that be peed through 
the market at Rome, where certain ‘dealers had just arrived from 
foreign parts with various kinds of merchandise. Amongst other 
articles, there were slaves for sale, like cattle. This wicked traffic 
had existed from time immemorial ; and though Christianity had 
alleviated the lot of the slave, it had mot succeeded in breaking his 
bonds. Gregory, therefore, could only pity the captives; and he 
was particularly interested by the appearance of some poor little 
lads, who stood trembling in the ex ion of being consigned to 
a new master. They were beautiful children, with ruddy cheeks 
and blue eyes, and their fine yellow tresses flowing in long curls 
upon their shoulders. Long hair in those days, was a token of 
dignified birth. Only kings and nobles were accustomed to allow 
of its growth: persons of an inferior or servile class were closely 
shorn. Gregory must, therefore, have felt an additional motive 
for compassion, since he perceived that these children had sustained 
some great reverse of fortume—and their sufferings must be com- 
paratively much more than if they had been accustomed to 
wey and labour. father of the had probably been 
illed in war; and the children up in ease and: comfort, 
were now exposed to » passing from the tender 
care of their parents to the power of a merciless task-master in a 
strange land. 
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* To what nation do these poor boys belong ?’ was the question 


which Gregory asked of the dealer. ‘ They are Angles, Father.’ 
—‘ Well may they be so called, for they are as comely as angels ; 
and would that, like angels, they might become Cherubim in Hea- 
ven! But from which of the many provinces of Britain do they 
come ?’—‘ From Deira, Father.’— ‘ Indeed,’ continued Gregory. 
eee in Latin, ‘ De ird Dei liberandi sunt’—From the wrath of 
od they are to be delivered. And when, on asking the name of 
their king, he was told it was Ella, or Alla, he added, that Jllelu- 
jah—praise ye the Lord—ought to be sung in his dominions. 
TRADITION OF HOXNE, 

During their invasion of the kingdom of the East Angles, the 
Danes displayed even more than usual ferocity. King Edmund 
was defeated and made captive. It is said, that this event took 
place at Hoxne, in Suffolk. Being hotly pursued by his foes, he 
fled to tnis town, and attempted to conceal himself by crouching 
beneath a bridge, now called Goldbridge. The glittering of his 
golden spurs discovered him to a newly-married couple, who were 
returning home by moonlight, and they betrayed him to the Danes. 
Edmund, as he was dragged from his hiding-place, pronounced a 
malediction upon all who should afterwards pass this bridge on their 
way to be married ? and so much regard is paid to this tradition by 
the good folks of Hoxne, that now (or at least till within the last 
twenty years) no bride or bridegroom would venture along the for- 
bvidden path. 

INVENTION OF PRINTING. 

The principle of printing, the employment of a solid type or 
letter, for the purpose of taking an impression by means of a 
coloured pigment—and which is only a variation of the effect pro- 
diced by the die or seal—was certainly known to the Romans. 
Stamps, with raised letters, exactly like our printing types, except- 
ing that they are not moveable, and by which the Romans produced 
short inscriptions, are yet extant. Common tradesmen employed 
such stamps for printing the labels of their wares. The ancient 
Visigoths in Spain printed their ‘paraphs’ or ‘signs’ flourished 
with knots and monograms, which they affixed to their deeds and 
charters. These are instances upon a small scale; but we know of 


an honest feeling of nationality; and no badge of nationality is 
more innocent and efficient than the cherished possession of an 
ancient, and, at the same time, peculiar language. 

LONDON, IN THE TIME OF ETHELBERT, 

Was still noted for its opulence ; its fame was diffused far and 
wide; and the city was the resort of merchants from all parts of 
the world. I say, still, because it had been equally pre-eminent in 
the Roman times. And the great confusion consequent upon the 
Saxon conquest had scarcely injured the prosperity of London, 
which has continued increasing from the time of the Romans till 
the present day.—London was quite unlike the great metropolis 
which we now inhabit. Its extent was confined to what is now 
termed ‘the city,’ then surrounded by a wall, built, as it is sup- 
posed, about the age of Constantine, and of which a few fragments 
are existing. All around was open country. Towards the north- 
east a deep marsh,—the name is yet preserved in Moorfields,—ex- 
tended to the foot of the Roman ramparts. On the western side 
of the.city, and at the distance of nearly two miles, the branches 
of a small river which fell into the Thames forined an island, so 
overgrown with thickets and brushwood, that the Saxons called it 
* Thorney,” or the ‘ Isle of Thorn.’ The river surrounding Thorney 
crept pa vis along the plashy soil; and the spot was so wild and 
desolate, that it is described as a fearful and terrible place, which 
no one could approach after night-fall without great danger. In 
this island there had been an ancient Roman temple, consecrated 
to Apollo. And Sebert, perhaps on account of the seclusion 
which Thorney afforded, resolved to build a church on the site, and 
he dedicated the fabric to St Peter the Apostle. This church is 
now Westminster Abbey; the busy city of Westminster is old 
Thorney Island, that seat of desolation; and the bones of Sebert 
yet rest in the structure which he founded. Another great church 
was built by Sebert, in the city of London, upon the ruins of the 
heathen temple of Diana. This church is now St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; and Mellitus being appointed the first Bishop by Ethelbert 
and Sebert, the succession has continued to the present day. 











ROME AND ITS CLERGY. 
“ Their resentments,” says Mr Forsyth, speaking of the Romans, 
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one entire and very important volume produced by the process of | « can lie brooding for years before they start out. In their quarrels, 
petng Suterver to the fifth century. The silver letters of the | [ never saw any approach to fair fighting. Boys fly to stones, and 
Codex argenteus,’ the volume containing the version of the | men to the clasp-kmfe, but the most desperate ruffian abstains from 


























Gospels, made by Ulfila, Bishop of the Mesogoths, were produced 
by types employed to fix the leaf upon the purple parchment, 
nearly in the manner now practised by bookbinders. 

From this stage of printing, for printing it was, though tedious 
and operose to our present mode, the transition appears most easy. 
Yet the discovery was not made; and in Europe there was a barrier 
which could not be passed. Notso in China, where block printing 


came into active operation within that period, which, to us, is the | 


darkest age. There, the practice and effects of the art must have 
been witnessed by the acute and ingenious Venetian traveller, Marco 
Polo. This individual was gifted with no ordinary powers of ob- 


servation ; and it might have been expected that the increasing | 


desire for learning which prevailed in his own country, would have 
induced him to bring back so useful and so profitable a contrivance. 
Roger Bacon, who had received much information concerning 
China, describes the process, not in obscure and mysterious terms, 
but with the utmost plainness and precision of language. 
failed to teach the lesson which he had learnt, nor was the dis- 
closure made till the appointed time. 
OLD ENGLAND. 

The ‘three tribes of Germany’—the Jutes, the Angles, and the 
Saxons, by whom Britain was subdued, seem originally to have 
constituted but one nation, speaking the same language, and ruled 
by Monarchs who all claimed their descent from the deified Monarch 
of the Teutons, Woden or Odin. They frequently changed their 
position on the firm land of Europe, as the stream of population 
rolled forward, impelled by the secondary causes, prepared and 
destined to act in fulfilment of the decree by which the enlargement 
of Japhet had been foretold. 


The Jutes, together with their neighbours the Angles, dwelt in | 


the peninsula of Jutland, or the ‘Cimbric Chersonesus,’ and in 
the adjoining Holstein, where there is still a district called Anglen. 
That, in fact, is the real Old England; and properly speaking, our 
‘Old England’ is New England, though now we give that name 
to a province in America. 

EXTINCTION OF THE BRITISH LANGUAGE, 

The Britons were so unmixed with their conquerors, that they 
kept their ancient speech until the reign of Henry VIII, when it 
gradually became obsolete In the reign of Queen Anne, it was 
known only in a few villages near the Land’s End. The children as 
they grew up learnt English; and as the old Cornish folks died 
off, the language gradually expired with them; so that towards the 
middle of the reign of King George IIT, one Dolly Pentrath, an 
old fish wife, who resided about three miles from Mousehole, near 
Penzance, was the only surviving individual in the world, who 
could converse in the tongue of the ancient Damnonian Britons; 
which tongue, however, she put to a very bad use, since she princi- 
pally employed it in swearing’ and grumbling when she could not 
get a good price for her fish, or in scolding when she was 
offended. Garantie 

At this present time, the names of fields and towns, hills and 


rivers, in Cornwall, are the only memorials of the British language, 


whose extinction cannot be contemplated without sentiments ap- 
proaching to regret. The most useful political virtues arise from 


Yet he | 


fire-arms. To shoot your enemy is held atrocious; to plunge a 
stiletto in his back, a proof of spirit.’—* Iam told,” says Mr 
| Simond, “there isnow about one murder a day committed at 
| Rome. Formerly, the average was from five to six each day, and 
| fourteen are actually known to have taken place during one great 
| festival. Most of these are vulgar murders, among the lowest of 
| the people, in consequence of accidental brotls when they are heated 
with liquor; for, notwithstanding their reputation for sobriety, 
_ Italians (the vulgar at least) often get intoxicated, and from some 
peculiarity of constitution, become drunk with very little wine. 
Among them, a first murder establishes the reputation of a young 
man, as among their betters, a first duel; and their idea of courage, 
and also of liberty, seems to consist in the free use of the stiletto! 
Such is the prevalent feeling, that the popular exclamation of 
Povero Cristiano is applied not to the bleeding man on the ground. 
but to the person who stabbed him.”—Conder’s Italy.—[ This prone- 
ness to murder, and the application of the exclamation of pity, are 
better accounted for, and understood, when coupled with the fol- 
| lowing passage from the same work :|—No class in the Papal State 
_can be more important than the clergy. These in general are 
learned, at least literary men; pretty correct in exteriors, and 
guarded in their debauchery. From the length and rigour of their 
‘education, most of them smell of the college, or of the convent. 
| Yet sometimes you meet an abatino di citta, a modern Rucellai, who 
_may be fairly put in competition with our own clerical bucks. 
| When dazzled with the splendour of the Roman clergy, through all 
their gradation of colour,—grey, black, purple, scarlet, up to the 
sovereign white ; when we have admired their palaces, their liveries, 
their carriages wheeled out in rows to be admired; let us then 
reverse the medal, and view the exhaustion which this gross ple- 

thora of clerical wealth leaves below it. Let us survey all the forms 
| of misery, the sicknesses, the sores, the deformity, the hunger, 
| which infest the streets, where every beggar is distinguished by his 
| own attitude, tone, and variety of the pathetic, while all together 
| present a strange climax of wretchedness. * * * In the courts 
| of palaces you meet with wretches gnawing the raw roots gleaned 
| from the dunghill; and at night you will sometimes find at your 
| gateway, a poor boy sleeping close to his dog for natural warmth. 
| Such is the metropolis of Christ’s Church visible on earth. 





Grocrapuicat Costume.—So constant are the women of this 
class (the peasantry) to local costume, that the female head be- 
comes a kind of geographical index. At Macerata, they adhere to 
| the ancient mode of plaiting and conling the hair, which they transfix 
with long silver wires, tipped at both ends with large knobs. At 
Recanati, they hang golden bells to their ear-rings, three or four to 
| each chime, jingling like the crotalia of the Roman matrons. At 


| their Madonna. All the young men bind their hair in coloured 
| nets; an ancient affectation of female attire, as appears from Juve- 
nal’s censure of the thing. Nowhere could I see that gracefulness, 
or even that simplicity so much admired in the rural costume. In 


this country, whenever the peasant is fine, he is frightful.— Conder’s 


Ttaly. (From Forsyth) 


| Loreto, they adjust the handkerchief to their heads, in the style of 
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THEATRICALS AT CORUNNA. 


In the evening we ired to the opera at Corunna: a pista- 
reen and a half, which I think is about fourteen-pence, was the 
price of admission to the pit. The honse wasnot quite so large 
as the theatre in the Haymarket ; and, like most foreign places of 
this kind, was kept, I believe on purpose, almost dark, or what 
we should call ill-lighted. The pit was divided into separate stalls 
with a contrivance to each, by which the seat might be folded back 
and locked, till the “open sesame” of a quarter of a dollar 
should be applied to it. There were three tears of boxes, and 
over all a gallery, exclusively occupied by women; at each en- 
trance to which stood a grim-looking Cerberus, armed with a 
musket, and fixed bayonet, to prevent any intermixture of the 
sexes. England, it may be observed, is the only country where 
this propinquity of the men and women is not interfered with. 
Even the pit is appropriated in Spain exclusively to the men; but 
in the intermediate ranges of boxes, the natural order of things 
is allowed to follow its course. The first piece was one of those 
old Scriptural exhibitions called Mysteries, or Moralities. It 
represented Nebuchadnezzar, first, in all his glory, when his great- 
ness reached unto heaven; and then in his downfall and misery, 
eating grass like an ox in the fields, with his hair like eagles’ fea- 
thers, and his nails like birds’ claws. These variations in the 
features of the ill-advised monarch gave ample room for the dis- 
play of theatrical tricks, which were much applauded. One of 
these led to some very irreverent mirth. Instead of casting three 
full-grown men, Shadrach and his companions, into the burning 
fiery furnace, they varied the history a little, and, by a broad 
enough poetical license, substituted three children, which change, 
on this occasion, led to an awkwardness in the unity of the piece, 
very provoking, I dare say, to the stage-manager, though it made 
the audience laugh heartily. The children, after being tossed into 
the fire, were exhibited in the next moment, amongst the clouds, 
as angels, but as it might have been inconvenient, or dangerous, to 





set them actually flying about, a device was hit upon, to produce | 
the same effect, as far as could be. An upright pole being 
fixed in the back part of the stage; three bars were attached to it, 
on the ends of which the little angels being stuck, the whole ap- | 
paratus was made to whirl about amongst a set of most substantial- | 
looking clouds. For a time, all this seemed good enough fun, and the | 
children smiled and flapped their wings as they were bid. Presently, | 
however, one of these little urchins, becoming alarmed at her eleva- | 
tion, gave a squeak, so very different from the music of the 
spheres, that we could distinctly hear the beatified spirit getting a 
pretty smart lecture from the prompter’s little box in the front 
part of the stage. I suspect the cords which bound it to the upper 
world, were rather too tightly drawn; for, after one of those ominous | 
pauses during which a child when hurt, gathers all its strength, only | 
to give a louder roar, our young friend in the ninth heaven of the | 
theatre, set up such a bawling as I have seldom heard out of the 
nursery. It suited its little actions, also, to its loud sounds, by 
kicking and struggling, till the whole firmament of the stage- 
manager’s invention appeared in jeopardy. The poor man, at 
length losing all patience, came forward and scolded the child, till 
the laughter of the house drowned every other noise, and the curtain 
fell amidst universal applause. The next piece was also a sacred 
drama, called “ Danie] in the Lions’ Den,” which to our great as- | 
tonishment, caused almost as much mirth as the terror of the suf- | 
fering angel had done before. The natives, indeed, appeared to| 
come prepared for this sort of thing; and although the strangers 
were more scandalized than they were at such impious trifling, it | 
was totally beyond the power of human muscles to preserve an un- | 
moved countenance during this scene. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Frencu Prars.—Les Projets de Mariage—Malvina—La Marraine. 
Drury-Lang.—Alfred the Great—And Hofer. 


Covent Garpen.—Azor and Zemira—A Day After the Wedding—And Neuha’s 
Cave. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE.—THE PATRIOTS OF POLAND. 
MLLE. CELESTE. 


Dear Mr Tatxier,—tThe plot of this Ballet is nothing more 
than the setting out of a few youths to fight the Russians, and their 
coming back—their ladies praying for them at their departure, and 
dancing for joy at their return. There may be some little bye-plot, 
but in a melo-drama it is almost impossible to catch it. 

The piece (which I conceive was intended for nothing more than 
to display the admirable and graceful dancing of the two French 
ladies, Miles. Cereste and Constance) is well got up, as far as 
scenery and dresses go, but altogether badly supported. The gen- 
tleman who acted the father seemed totally at a loss what to do, 
and the corps de ballet, with the exception of one lady, are by no 
means effective. The ladies who were boys, in enlarging their 
calves evidently had frightful notions of the manly leg. Huge lay- 
ers of muscle and abundant fat were their characteristics ; not to 
mention that each gentleman had one leg half as big again as the 
other. 

Mlle. Constance is not so graceful as her sister, nor so hand- 
some. She is very pretty, however, and has that good-natured 
look from her eyes that so frequently charms us in French ladies. 


| Talking of French people, by the bye, I witnessed a curious speci- 


men of their attention to ladies in matters of little importance. 
Three or four English young men came into my box, and passing 
some ladies who were sitting in the third row, took possession of 
the second, and kept their hats on. A young Frenchman entering 
a short time afterwards, and observing the state of things (having 
taken his own hat off as he came in), intimated to the gentlemen 
that ladies were behind them, and requested them to uncover. Two 
of them did so, but the third still keeping his hat on, the French 
gentleman changed places with the lady who sat immediately behind 
him, and bore the inconvenience himself. I have often observed 
the brutish behaviour of gentlemen to women in English theatres, 
but hope that in these times of reform and unanimity, they will 
follow the example of their neighbours in this case, as they have 
done in others of greater importance. 

Mile. Ceteste was as charming as usual, only I thought her 
vest somewhat too long. She likewise seems to me to appear to 
greater advantage in lady’s than in man’s clothes. Her walk, ele- 


The lions, as may be sup- | gant for a woman, is fantastic for a soldier ; and the more beautiful 


posed, mustered in great force; and odd enough figures they | the figure of a female, the less must it appear to advantage in mas- 


looked, sprawling about the stage, amongst priests, nuns, cardinals, | 
soldiers, and all sorts of characters, brought, for what reason I | 


know not, into the den along with Daniel, manifestly in the teeth | 


culine habiliments. 
May her Benefit, fixed for Thursday next, prove a bumper, and 


of all history, sacred or profane. Into the midst of this goodly in some degree reward her for the pleasure she has given so many 


company a great clumsy angel descends, by aid of stout ropes, thick | 
enough to have made topsail-haulyards for a frigate ; and after per- 
forming the object of his mission, by complimenting Daniel on his | 


hundreds, myself among the number. 


It is always a pleasure to me to visit this theatre. The com- 


good looks and courage, again took flight amongst the pasteboard | pany, for a minor, is very good, and the snug boxes, and altogether 


clouds and copper thunders of the theatrical sky. As the celestial | 
messenger was hoisted slowly upwards, all the monks, virgins, and | 
other companions of Daniel, fell on their knees to the sound of 
music in the orchestra, so very beautiful, and played in such fine 
taste, that we almost forgot the absurdity of the rest of the per- 
formance. But the lions, who well knew their power over the 
audience, and were not to be so neglected, presently marched to the 
front of the stage, keeping correct time to the music. This was 
comical enough; but they had not done,—for they now gradually 
raised themselves on their nether ends, and, with the most ineffable 
looks of mock piety, extended their fore-paws towards the retiring 
angel, in the attitude of prayer. This abominable piece of burlesque 
was almost too much for an audience prepared, as we have seen, to 
swallow a good deal, for, after pausing a moment, to consider, as it 
appeared, whether they should hiss the lions or applaud them, they 
burst into a shout of outrageous mirth. The actors caught the 
infection, lions inclusive; and even Daniel himself, putting his 
hands to his sides, roared with laughter in the middle of the stage ! 
Could it reasonably be expected, that a couple of heretics in the 
pit were to sit grave spectators of such a scene ?—Hall’s Fragments 








of Voyages and Travels. 


elegant appearance of the interior, since it has been refitted, are 
attractions not to be found in other establishments of this sort. 
Your ardent admirer, 
VESTER. 

I recognized little Miss Joseraine, as the young lady that 
played Cupid so prettily at Madame Vesrris’s Theatre. Her 
dancing was occasionally out of time, but.it was tasteful, and not 
unworthy the grace of Mlle. CeLesTe. 








Tusker TeLecrapu.—The establishment for the extension of 
the telegraph to the coast of Ireland commenced operation yester- 
day. It is a most extraordinary coincidence that, when the present 
telegraph from Liverpool to Holyhead was opened, the first vessel 
reported was the Napoleon ; the news of her report was first taken 
to New York by the Josephine; and the first vessel reported by 
the new establishment at Tusker is again Napolzon.—Liverpool 
Courier. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


A Currovs Ciock.—Over this porch (the Orologio or Clock- 
tower of St Mark’s Place, Vonies) scans that admirable clock, 
celebrated next to Strasburg for its many movements; among 
which, about twelve and six, which are the hours of Ave Maria, 
when all the town are on their knees, come forth the Three Kings, 
led by a star, and passing by the image of Christ in his Mother’s 
arms, do their reverence, and enter into the clock by another door. 


—Conder’s Italy. (Quoted from Evelyn.) 


An Inriper Vittace.—lIt is told as a well-known jest, that a 
woman, repulsed from door to door as she solicited quarters 
through a village of Annandale, asked, in her despair, if there were 
no Christians in the place. To which the hearers, concluding that 
she enquired for some persons so surnamed, answered, “ Na, na, 
there are nae Christians here; we are a’ Johnstones and Jardines.” 


—Notes to Guy Mannering. 


Hieaianp Puysic1ans.—The story of the bridegroom carried off 
by Caterans on the bridal day, is taken from one which was told to 
the author by the late laird of MacNab, many years since. To 
carry off persons] from the Lowlands, and to put them to ransom, 
was a common practice with the wild Highlanders, as it is said to 
be at the present day with the banditti in the South of Italy. Upon 
the occasion alluded to, a party of Caterans carried off the bride- 

room, and secreted him in some cave near the mountain of 
Schihallion. The young man caught the small-pox before his ran- 
som could be agreed on ; and whether it was the fine cool air of 
the place, or the want of medical attendants, MacNab did not pre- 
tend to be positive; but so it was, that the prisoner recovered, his 
ransom was paid, and he was restored to his friends and bride ; but 
always considered the Highland robbers as having saved his life, by 
their treatment of his malady.— Notes to Waverley. 











TO BLOSSOMS. 
Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here awhile, 
To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last! 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
A New Historical Play, in Five Acts, called 
ALFRED THE GREAT; OR, THE PATRIOT KING. 
{By Mr Know gs.] 
The Music by Mr T. Cooke. 
English—Elswith, Miss Huddart. Maude, Mrs C. Jones. 
Alfred, Mr Macready. Oddune, Mr J. Vining. Oswith, Mr H. Wallack. 
Fdric, Mr Younge. rt, Mr Thompson. Kenric, Mr Cooke. 
Edwy, Mr Sinclair. Oswald, Mr Honner. Arthur, Mr Eaton. 
Edgar, Mr Bland. Edwin, Mr Fenton. Conrad, Mr Hammerton. 
Ethelred, Miss Swift. Arnold, Mr Cathie. 
Danes—Ina, Miss Phillips. Fdith, Miss Faucit. 
Guthrum, MrCooper. Amund, Mr S. Jones. Oscar, Mr C. Jones. 
Haldane, Mr Howard. Otho, Mr Yarnold. Soldier, Mr Howell. 
In the course of the Evening, His Majesty's ‘ Grand Accession March’ (by Mr T. 
Cooke); and A. Lee’s Overture to ‘ The Invincibles.’ 


After which, 
A DIVERTISSEMENT. 


To conclude with a New Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
{Adapted from the French, by Mr PLancue.]) 
The Music by Mr A. Lee. 
Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. Isabeau, Mrs Waylett. 

Philippe Galliard (aged 102), Mr Farren. 

Jerome Galliard, his son, Mr Dowton. ierre Galliard, his grandson, Mr Liston. 
Antoine Galliard, his great grandson, Mr Bland. 

Francois Ledru, Mr Harley. Horace Galonné, Mr B. Hill. Hector, Miss Poole. 


On Monday, Alfred the Creat; and Der Freischutz. 








THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
A New Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE EXQUISITES. 
[By Don Tevcesroro bE TRUEBA Y Cos10.} 
Mrs Stockland, Mrs Gibbs. Harriet, Miss Nelson. 
Lilian Evondale, Miss E. Tree. Kitty, Mrs Keeley. 

Lord Castleton, Mr C. Kemble. Count Valmore, Mr G. Bennett. 
Lord Belcourt, Mr Parry. Hon. Frank Ceci], Mr Abbott. Melton, Mr Wrench. 
Gosling, Mr Keeley. Sir Benjamin Bonus, Mr Bartley. 

Mr Stockland, Mr Egerton. Thornton, Mr Henry. 

Timothy Oldstyle, Mr Blanchard. Col. O’Ramrod, Mr Turnour. 
Strut, Mr Power. 

James, Mr Mears. Robert, Mr Heath. Gentleman, Mr Irwin. 

e Prologue to be spoken by Mr Abbott. 


Previous to the Comedy, a Grand Overture by Louis Spohr. 





What, were ye born to be 

An hour or half’s delight, 

And so to bid good night ? 
Tis pity Nature brought ye forth, 
Merely to shew your worth, 

And lose you quite, 


But your lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave : 
And after they have shewn their pride, 
Like you awhile they glide 
Into the grave. 
Herrick. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
KING’S THEATRE. 


An Opera Seria, entitled 
L’ULTIMO GIORNO DI POMPEI. 


[By ore 
Ottavia, wife of Sallustio . . . adame M. Lalande. 
Sallustio, elected to the Office of First Magistrate . . Sig. Lablache. 
Menenio, son of Sallustio . . . Mme. Castel 
ah nemger Es 3 0 @ 6 . 
Pubblio, keeper of the public Baths . . . . . Signor Deville. 
Clodio, a Youth, son of Pubblio. . . Mile. Feliani. 
Fausto, a Freeman of Sallustio. . . i 
After which, the New Ballet, in One Act, entitled 
LA NAYADE. 
Com d by M. Tac Liont.)} 
t The Music b M. Nadaud 
Principal Characters, Mlle. Taglioni, 
Mlle. Zoe Beaupré, and Mlle. Brocard. 
M.Emile, and M. Lefebvre. 








SURREY THEATRE. 
An entirely New Hibernian Operatic Romance, in Three Acts, entitled 


IRELAND! OR, THE ROSE OF KERRY. 
[By MrTuompson.} 
The Music by Mr Blewitt. a di 
Glorvina, Miss Somerville. Kathleen, Miss Vincent. Edith, Miss Nicol. 
Judy Magillicuddy, Madame Simon. _Shelah, Miss Ellis. 
Ellen Maguire, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Ennismore, Mr Almar. Bryan O’Connell, Mr C. Hill. Father Gerald, Mr Gough. 
Charles Dwyer, Mr Osbaldiston. Patrick, Mr T. Hill. F 
Dermot, Mr Ransford. Old Maguire, Mr Young. _ Howard, Mr Edwin. 
Bobby Bloomsbury, Mr Vale. Darby Kelly, Mr D. Pitt. 
Ralph Brush, Mr Maitland. Landlord, Mr Webb. Sailors, &c. 


After which an entirely New Petite Drama, entitled 
CHARLIE OVER THE WATER. 
{he Characters by Miss Vincent, Messrs C. Hill, Gough, Maitland, Webb, 
and Asbury 


To conclude with the Romantic Tz. of 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 
[By C. M. Von WeseR.)} 
Agnes, Miss Somerville. 
Rollo, Mr Ransford. 


Rodolph, Mr Edwin. Killian, Mr Vale: 


| 


| 
Widow Klaffen, Mrs Gibbs. 
| 


le. Clara, Mlle. Kaniel, Mille. Proche, | 
| 


To conclude with a New Operatic Melo-Drama, called 


THE ROMANCE OF A DAY. 
The Music by Mr H. R. Bishop. 

Sophia Walstein, Miss Forde. Liese, Miss E.Tree. Therése, Miss P. Horton. 
Karoline Klaffen, Miss H. Cawse. 

Adolph, Mr Wilson. General Kienwitz, Mr Bartley. 
| Col. Francoeur, Mr Abbot. Nikel Unterland, MrG. Penson. Moritz, Mr Blanchard. 
Fritz Klaffen, Mr Keeley. Paul Richter, Miss Taylor. 
| cE 
On Monday, Romeo and Juliet; and Neuha’s Cave. 





| QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
An Original Serious Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE DANISH WIFE. 
[By Mr M‘Farren.) 
The Overture and Music by Mr Harroway. 

The Lady Gertrude, Mrs Evans. Mina, Mrs Humby. 
Ernest, Mr Forrester. Kalmark, Mr Spencer. Bertrand, Mr Munroe. 
Conrad, Mr H. Cooke. Maurice, Mr Barnett. CGodfrid, Mr Keppell. 
Peter Pluffen, Mr J. Russell. 





And a New Divertissement Ballet, entitled 


THE PATRIOTS OF POLAND. 
\ With New Music by Mr Harroway. 
The principal Characters by Mlle. Celeste, Mlle. Constance, 
Mile. Josephine, Mr H. Cooke, MrSeymour, and the Corps de Ballet. 





After which a New Comic Operetta, called, 
| PECCADILLOES. 
(By Mr Raymonp.] 
The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 
' Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Vernon. Florine, Mrs Hum by. 


Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 


To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, cated 


THE FRENCH SPY. 
| (By Mr Haines.) 
The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 
| French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
| Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 
Captain Dessaix, Mr Lejeune. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines—Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 
Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 
In the course of the Evening, a New (Overture by Spohr, Mehul’s Overture te 
« Les Deux Aveugles,’ and Winter’s Overture to ‘ Mahomed.’ 





| AsTLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa:— Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—The White and the Black 
Bear. 


Cospurc THeatre.—Devil’s Ducat—Peter Bell—Red 
Banner. 
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